sian case, where labor costs are lower). Such operating costs, although significant, do not in themselves create any great urgency for pursuing long-term disposition. As discussed in Chapter 6, it is the security risks and political disadvantages of storing the material indefinitely in readily weapons-usable form that create the primary incentive to move expeditiously to long-term disposition.
INSTITUTIONAL ISSUES
The committee considered a variety of institutional arrangements for plu-tonium storage, including options such as continuing current practices without change; adding additional bilateral transparency measures; setting up a new international group to fund and manage an internationally managed plutonium repository; setting up IAEA safeguards similar to the long-discussed "international plutonium storage" (IPS) concept; purchasing the plutonium and possibly shipping it elsewhere, as in the case of the HEU deal; and others.15 These approaches generally differ in their assignment of particular responsibilities: Who (if anyone) monitors dismantlement of weapons? Who monitors or safeguards the plutonium? Who provides physical security for the plutonium? Who owns the plutonium? Who manages the storage site? Who makes decisions concerning withdrawals from the storage site, and use or disposal of the plutonium? Where is the plutonium located? What incentives might be offered to Russia, financial or otherwise, to place plutonium into such an arrangement, and by whom? Who pays for the scheme (including any financial incentives)? Different responsibilities might be assigned to different parties, as shown schematically in Table 5-1.
A New Regime for Secure, Safeguarded Storage
In sorting through these options, the committee emphasized the need to move quickly, given the current pace of events in the former Soviet Union. The critical task is to build rapidly on current operations, with as little disruption to the process of dismantlement and storage as possible, while meeting as many of the criteria outlined in this chapter and Chapter 3 as possible.
The committee recommends the following measures for intermediate storage of excess fissile materials, all of which are elements of the broader regime discussed in Chapter 4:
For discussions of some of the institutional approaches to storage, see, for example, Graham Allison, Ashton B. Carter, Steven E. Miller, and Philip Zelikow, eds., Cooperative Denuclearization: From Pledges to Deeds, CSIA Studies in International Security No. 2 (Cambridge, Mass.: Center forew tens of millions of dollars per year (less in the Rus-
